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Whether  ih>e  ffenernl  bnsiiieHH  of  the  pe/)ple  shall  Ih>  transacted  with  good  'tnoney  or  had 
moneify  whether  the  imges  of  hd)or  shftU  be  paid-  in  a sfatnd  and  stable  currency^  with 
full  purchasing  power  in  the  markets  where  they  are  exchanged  for  the  necessaries  of 
life^orin  a depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency,  hamng  no  fixed  mine  and  therefore 
bearing  no  permanent  relation  to  the  current  2yrices  of  comnioditks,  are  questions  which 
affect  the  mmfort  and  happiness  of  ecery  Ivouu  and  the  peaxe  and  prosperity  of  every  com- 
munity. 

It  is  clear  that  when  wages  are  jmid  in  a depreciated  currency  the  rates  of  wages  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the-  money,  and  in  proportion  to  the 


the  rates  of  wages  do  not  increase  in  proj)ortion  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodi- 
ties the  hibf)rer  is  compelled  to  purchase.  If  there  has  been  a single  exception  to  this  rule  in 
this  or  in  any  other  country,  my  incestigafions  have  not  enabled  im  to  find  it,  and  I do 
not  believe  one  atnbe  fouml. 

Surely  if  there  ever  can  be  aUnie  when  an  abundance  of  cheap  money  tvill  increase  the 
wages  and  imjyrove  the  condition  of  lahoring  men  these  results  ought  to  Juive  been  accom- 
plished under  the  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  existing,  espeemUy  in  the  great 
centers  of  industry,  from  1861  to  1865,  and.  yet  there  has  been  no  other  period  in  our  history 
when  the  ratee  of  wages  fell  so  rapidly  or  so  hnv. 
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SILVER  AND  WAGES. 

An  Addrebs  by  Hon.  JOHN  G.  (7AIILISLE, 

£FOKE  THE  EAHOR  O K (i  A \ IZ  V TIO\ S OF  CllH^AHO,  APUIE  15,  1S»6. 

L\  Presifl^^fit  and  Gentlemen — I urn  here  this  evening  in  response  to  a Com- 
cation  received  several  months  a"0  from  a number  of  gentlemen  connected 
various  labor  organizations  of  this  city  inviting  me  to  address  tliem  and  tlieir 
workingmen  upon  tlie  cummcy  and  financial  <pi(^stions,  which  were  tlien 
re  still  agitating  the  minds  of  our  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  When 
communication  reached  mo  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  designate  a time  when 
Hcial  duties  would  i)ormit  me  to  come  here,  but  I promised  to  liohl  the 
r under  (consideration  and  come  whenever  it  might  bei)oasible  to  do  so,  and 
congratulate  myself  upon  my  good  fortune  in  liaving  at  last  found  an 
•tunity  to  meet  this  great  assemblage  of  laboring  jieople  and  to  discuss  in 
l)resenco  what  T (‘onsider  one  of  the  most  imp(U‘tant  e(^oiiomi(c  (piestions  that 
issibly  engage  tlie  attention  of  wage-earners  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

THE  AYAGE-EAHNEirS  7NTEKEST  T\  GOOD  MONEY. 

•"hether  tln^  general  business  of  the  ])eople  shall  be  transacted  with  good 
or  bad  money,  whetlierthe  wages  of  labor  siiall  be  iniid  in  a sound  and 
currency,  with  full  purchasing  power  in  the  markets  where  they  are  ex- 
ed  for  the  necessari(is  of  life,  or  in  a depreciated  and  fluctuating  cnri'v'ucy, 
' no  fixed  valu(‘  and  therefore  bearing  no  2)crman(^:it  relation  to  the  current 
of  commodities,  are  (piestions  which  affect  the  comfoi't  and  hapjdness  of 
home  and  the  ])oace  and  prosjau’itj"  of  every  (immunity.  While  all  are 
v'  interested  in  the  settlement  of  tliese  (piestions,  it  is  unfortunately  the 
liat  all  will  not  be  e(pially  affected  l)y  an  erroneous  decision  upon  them, 
calthy  man,  the  man  who  has  accumulated  proj)erty  or  hoarded  money,  is 
3 exem}>t  from  many  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  a financial  or 
rrial  distnrbaiu^o.  Ho  has  both  means  and  credit,  and  while  he  niav  be 
*ted  to  much  loss  and  inconvenience,  neither  he  nor  his  family  will  be 
ed  by  hunger,  or  compelled  to  go  without  raiment  or  shelter, 
i is  the  })oor  man  and  the  man  of  moderate  means— the  man  who 
it  ]>een  fortunate  enough  to  accunmlato  projierty  or  money,  but 
depends  u])on  his  wages  or  upon  the  jiroducts  of  his  own  laboi 
lie  means  of  su[)porting  himself  and  liis  family — tliat  always  feels 
rst  and  most  disastrous  effects  of  a Inisinoss  or  industrial  depression 
itter  whether  it  results  from  a depreciated  and  lliictuating  currency 
ta  other  causes.  Such  a man  has  nothing  to  dispose  of  but  his  labor, 
othing  with  which  to  support  himself  or  his  family  but  his  wages  or 
‘oceeds  of  his  own  labor,  and  any  policy  that  even  temporarily  suspends  or 
lets  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country  by  diniinishing  the  demand  for 
‘oducts  of  labor,  or  by  impairing  the  caiiacity  or  disposition  of  capital  to 
y labor,  must  be  injurious  to  his  interests  and  inflict  more  or  lesa  suffering 
all  who  are  dependent  ujion  him.  Labor  cannot  be  hoarded  ; the  idle  day 
e foz’ever  ; lost  wages  ai*o  never  reimbursed  ; and  therefore,  steady  employ- 
ami  good  pay  in  good  money  are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  hai>piness  of 
nerican  labmvT  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  lie  will  be  unfaithful  to  him- 
id  to  them  if  he  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  such 
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a policy  as  will  most  certainly  preserve  the  value  and  stability  of  all  our  currency 
and  jiromote  the  regular  and  x)rofltable  conduct  of  all  our  industrial  enterprises. 
He  cannot  prosper  when  the  countiy  is  in  disti'ess,  when  its  industries  are  pros- 
trated, its  commerce  paralyzed,  its  credit  broken  down  or  its  social  order  dis- 
turbed ; nor  can  he  jirosper  when  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency  are  such  that 
he  cannot  certainly  know  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  which  his  wages  are  jiuid,  or 
estimate  in  advance  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  a long  })eriod  of  flnancial,  commercial 
and  industrial  disturbance  in  this  country,  and  whether  labor  shall  be  dei)rived 
of  permanent  employment  or  be  partially  employed  and  iuadc([uately  paid,  are 
questions  directly  and  necessarily  involved  in  the  demand  now  seriously  made  by 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens  that  the  United  States,  without  tho  co-operation  of 
any  other  government  in  the  world,  and  in  opposition  t ) tho  established  policy 
of  every  other  great  civilized  and  commercial  nation,  shall  authorize  tlie  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  at  the  i*ate  of  Ifl  to  1,  notwithstanding 
the  true  market  ratio  between  the  two  metals  is  about  ol  to  1;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  United  States  alone  shall  declare  by  law  that  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  are 
eipiul  in  value  to  one  ounce  of  gold,  when  it  is  an  indispuuible  fact  everywhere 
recognized  that  in  all  the  markets  of  the  M'orld,  in  silver-standard  countries, 
as  well  as  in  gold-standard  countries,  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  arc  worth  onlv  about 
one-half  as  much  as  one  ournio  of  gold,  and  \vill  imrchase  only  about  one-half  as 
much  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life. 

WHAT  FREE  COINAGE  REALLY  MEAN«. 

The  naked  proposition  is  that  the  United  States  shall  coin,  at  the  iniblic 
expense,  for  the  exclusive  benelit  of  the  individuals  and  cor2)orations  owning  the 
bullion,  all  the  silver  that  may  be  }>resented  at  the  mints  into  dollars  containing 
87U  grains  of  pure  silver,  or  112’  grains  of  standard  silver,  worth  intrinsically 
about  51  or  52  cents,  deliver  the  coins  to  the  dei>ositorsof  the  bullion,  and  coiui»el 
all  the  other  i)eo2>le  in  the  country  to  receive  these  coins  at  a valuation  of  100  cents 
each  in  the  payment  oi  debts  due  them  for  i>ro}>erty  sold,  for  labor  and  service 
of  all  kinds,  for  i)ensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows  and  childrjii, 
for  losses  sustained  under  policies  issued  by  life  and  other  insurance  compa  lies, 
for  dej)o..nts  in  savings  banks,  trust  comj)anies,  building  associati(_>ns  and  other  in- 
stitutions, for  debts  due  to  widows  and  orphans  by  guardians,  executors  and  admin- 
isti’ators  of  decedents’  ostat(^s  and  other  trustees,  for  salaries  of  all  civil,  military 
and  naval  oliicials,  and  the  conq)ensation  of  ]>rivate  soldiers  and  seamen,  and,  in 
short,  fur  every  kind  of  obligation  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  excejit  only 
in  cases  where  the  i>rudent  ca|)italist  has  taken  the  prc(*aution  in  advance  to  con- 
tract for  ]>ayiuent  of  debts  due  to  him  in  gold  or  its  etpiivalent. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  gross  partiality  and  manifest  injustice  of  such  a policy, 
its  immediate  effect  would  be  to  contract  qur  currency  to  the  extent  of  about 
$620,000,000  by  stoiJi>ing  the  use  of  gold  as  money  and  }>utting  a ])remiiim  u}k>u 
the  coins  of  that  metal  equal,  or  about  eiiual,  to  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic 
value  or  the  gold  dollar  aud  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  dollar.'  Gold  coins 
would  at  once  become  a commodity,  and  would  be  bought  aud  sold  l>y  sjiecula- 
tors  in  the  market  just  as  they  were  during  the  war,  when  we  had  a dejireeiated 
paper  currency.  The  value  of  the  silver  dollar  would  fluctuate  from  day  to  day, 
moving  u})  and  down  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  commercial  jirice  of  the  bullion 
contained  in  it,  as  the  Mexican  dollar  does  now,  and  tho  jiromium  on  the 
gold  dollar  would  of  course  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent,  tlms  affording  an 
op})ortunity  to  bullion  brokers  and  siieculators  to  buy  and  sell  it  at  a iirotit.  It 
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wov  Id  cease  to  be  used  as  money,  because  no  man  would  pay  liis  debt  in  "old  dollars 
or  i \ paper  redeemable  in  gold  dollars,  worth  100  cents,  when  the  law  permitted 
him  to  ]>ay  it  in  silver  dollars,  worth  only  51  or  52  cents.  Tln'sudileii  withdrawal 
of  !f  120,000,000  from  the  volume  of  currency  in  the  country  would  undoubtedly 
prt>iluce  a tiuancial  and  industrial  disturbance  far  more  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  1:  bor  than  has  ever  been  experienced  in  our  history,  and  no  man  who  has  a 
l)ar1  icle  of  sympathy  for  working  men  and  women  and  their  dependent  fatnilies 
can  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a calamity  wit  liout  feeling  that  it  is  his 
dut  whether  he  occupies  a public  ora  private  station,  bo  employ  every  honorable 
mei  ns  at  his  command  to  avert  it. 

While  the  sudden  expulsion  of  $1120, 000, 000  in  gold  from  our  stock  of  money 
woi  Id  itself  be  sufficient  to  create  a tinau(*ial  disturbance  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  t lis  or  any  other  country,  the  situation  would  be  very  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  remainder  of  our  currency  would  be 
Slid  lenly  reduced  about  one-half  ; we  should  have  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
cur  ency  as  we  have  now,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  so  depreciated  in  value 
tha  it  would  require  about  twice  as  much  as  wo  have  now  to  transact  the  business 
of  t -le  country,  provided  there  should  be  any  business  to  transact. 

DOUllLE  STANDARD  A FAILURE. 

The  attempt  to  maiutaiu  what  is  called  the  double  standard  of  value — that  is, 
ttempt  to  keep  the  legal-tender  coins  of  the  two  metals,  gold  aud  silver,  in  use 
louey  at  the  same  time,  upon  a ratio  of  value  fixed  by  law — has  repeatetlly  been 
.e  by  kings  aud  parliaments  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and  it 
failed  again  and  again  in  every  one  of  them,  and  it  requires  no  gift  of  ])rophecy 
to  1 >resee  that  it  must  continue  to  fail  so  loug  as  self-jnterest  constitutes  a con- 
tro  liug  factor  in  the  business  affairs  of  men. 

Without  tresi»assiug  u[xm  your  patience  to  review  the  monetary  history  of 
oth  ii*  countries  in  which  this  experiment  has  been  made  aud  failed,  it  may  be  ad- 
van  :ageous  to  refer  briefly  to  our  own  experience  upon  this  subject.  When  it  was 
det  u'mined  to  adopt  a monetary  system  for  the  United  States  aud  establish  a 
mil  t,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  two  men  avIio  differed  widely 
upc  u almost  every  public  question  and  whose  names  as  founders  and  leaders  of  their 
res)  »ective  parties  will  live  as  long  as  our  political  literature  is  read,  agreed  that 
in  (*  etermining  what  should  be  the  (coinage  or  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
the  true  relative  commercial  value  of  the  two  metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
mu  it  first  be  ascertained,  and  that  this  relative  value  ^\hen  ascertained  should  be 
inc  »rporated  into  the  statute  as  thejiasis  of  the  pntposed  system  of  coinage. 
Alt  loiigb  they  were  party  leaders,  they  were  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  when 
the ; were  called  on  to  consider  this  great  business  quest  iou  affecting  all  the  private 
affnirs  of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  gave  it  a thorough  and  impartial  iuvesti- 
gat  on  upon  its  merits,  without  regard  to  the  effect  their  decision  might  have- 
up(  u their  own  political  fortunes  or  upon  the  political  fortunes  of  their  followers. 

The  “Fatheks”  not  Disturbed  by  this  Delusion. 

These  great  men  were  never  disturbed  for  a moment  by  the  delusion  that 
Cougress  could  fix  by  statute  the  actual  or  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  any 
mo  *e  than  it  could  fix  by  statue  the  actual  or  relative  values  of  a pound  of  lead 
am  a pound  of  iron.  They  knew  that  gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  exchaugeable 
thi  igs,  are  commodities,  and  that  their  value  will  bo  fixed  in  the  markets  of  the 
wo  Id.  They  knew  that  it  was  entirely  competent,  in  fa<d,  necessary  for  Congress 
to  I leclare  the  ratio  upon  which  the  two  metals  should  be  coined  at  the  mint,  if 
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they  wore  to  be  coined  at  all,  but  they  knew  equally  well  that  if  the  ratio  so  de- 
cl  ired  did  not  correspond  substantially  with  the  ratio  which  the  commercial  world 
had  established,  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  could  uot  be  kept  in  use  as  money  at 
the  same  time,  and,  Consequently,  as  I have  already  said,  they  determined  to  ascer- 
tain tlio  LMimmercial  ratio  and  to  adopt  it.  They  reached  the  coiiclusiou  that  the 
true  commercial  ratio  at  that  time  was  15  to  1 ; tliat  is,  that  fifteen  ounces  ot  silver 
equal  iu  value  to  one  ouuce  of  gold,  aud  a(*cordiiigly  the  Act  of  1702,  wliich 
was  our  first  iioiuage  law,  authorized  the  coinage  of  the  two  metals  at  that  ratio. 

At  the  ratio  thus  established  the  silver  dollar  contained  3711  grains  of  fine 
silver,  and  the  gold  <;ontained24j  grains  of  fine  gold,  but  it  w'as  soon  discovered  that 
a mistake  had  been  matle  and  that  371 1 grains  of  fine  silver  were  not  in  fact  equal 
in  value  to  21j  graius  of  fine  gold,  aud  the  consequence  was  that,  although  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  a silver  dollar  and  the  value  of  a gold  dollar  was  only 
about  1 cent  and  one-oigldh  of  a cent,  silver  drov'c  gold  out  of  use  and  out  of  the 
country,  and  from  that  time  we  had  silver  monometallism  until  after  the  passage 
of  the  Acts  of  1H34  and  1837. 

The  fact  that  tlie  silver  was  ]iut  into  the  form  of  a coin  aud  made  legal  tender 
the  same  as  gold,  and  that  both  dollars  Avere  declared  to  be  worth  100  cents  ea(‘h, 
did  not  increase  the  value  of  the  371J  grains  of  silver  to  any  extent  whatever. 
The  people  could  not  be  deceived  by  mere  words  ]>rinted  iu  a statute  ; they  soon 
learned  that  the  metal  containe<l  in  the  silver  dollar  was  not  etpial  iu  value  to  the 
metal  contained  in  the  gold  dollar,  and  they  paid  silver  to  their  creditors  aud 
hoarded  the  gold  or  seut  it  out  of  tlie  country.  Even  our  new  aud  full-weight 
silver  coius  would  not  cinnilate  or  remain  in  the  country,  because  Cougn^ss,  by 
various  acts,  maile  certain  foreign  coius  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
as  they  were  generally  so  worn  by  abrasion  as  to  be  of  less  weight  than  the  new 
ilomestic  coius,  they  drove  our  dollars  and  half  dollars  aud  to  a large  exteut  our 
quarters  aud  dimes  also  out  of  use  as  money.  Our  owa  coins  were  exported  ami 
used  at  their  Inilbon  value  in  making  })urchases  and  ])ayiug  debts  abroad,  aud  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself,  who  had  then  become  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  an 
order  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  our 

mints.  No  more  silver  dollars  were  coined  until  1836,  thirty  years  afterward,  aud 
then  only  1,000  of  tliem  were  issued  from  the  mints. 


The  Restoration  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  1834. 

Gold  having  left  the  country,  Congress,  iu  1834,  during  tlie  ad.ninistratiou  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  determined  to  restore  it  to  the  circulation,  and,  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  result,  the  legal  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1 to  about  16  to  1 - 
that  is,  the  law  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  gold  eagle,  or  §10  piece,  should 
contain  232  grains  of  pure  gold,  which  made  the  dollar  consist  of  23  1-5  grains, 
but  by  the  Act  of  1837  it  was  changed  to  23.22  grains,  which  now  constitutes  the 
dollar  aud  unit  of  value.  This  was  a slight  overvaluation  of  gold  in  the  coinage, 
because  23.22  graius  of  fine  gold  were  not  in  fact  worth  as  much  in  the  markets  as 
371J  graius  of  fiue  silver.  Although  the  difference  in  value  was  very  small  it 
proved  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  metallic  currency,  and 
under  this  ratio  gold  and  silver  exchanged  places  ; silver  went  out  of  the  country 
and  gold  came  in,  and  from  that  time  until  after  the  jiassage  of  the  Actjif  1878  we 
had  practical  gold  monometallism,  except  during  the  period  of  the  war,  when  we 
had  no  metallic  money  of  any  kind.  When  the  great  civil  war  began  wo  had  no 
silver  iu  circulation  except  the  subsidiary  coins  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1853,  but 
we  had  gold  aud  paper  redeemable  in  gold,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  another 
practical  illustration  of  the  natural  law  that  the  inferior  or  less  valuable  legal-tender 
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curr  )ucy  will  expel  the  su])erior  or  more  valuable  le^^al-tender  currency  from 
circ  ilatiou. 

THE  PAPER  CURRENCY  OF  WAR  TIMES. 

Early  iu  1862  Congress,  most  unwisely,  in  my  u[»iuion,  authorized  the  issue 
of  h gal-tender  paper  to  circulate  as  money,  and  the  usual  and  inevitable  result 
folic  wed.  Gold  ceased  to  be  used  as  money,  and  tlu'  banks  and  the  Treasury 
havi  ig  suspended  specie  payments  the  country  was  li(»oded  with  a depreciated 
curr  »ncy  worth  at  times  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Later  on,  fractional 
pap<  r currency  was  authorized  by  (kmgress,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  drive 
out  :*(  circulation  even  the  light-weight  subsidiary  silver  coins,  and  for  many 
year  4 not  a single  piece  of  metallic  money  of  any  kind  was  used  by  the  people, 
exce  nt  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  gold  continued  to  circulate  at  its  actual  intrinsic 
valu  5 without  regard  to  the  fictitious  value  which  the  a<  ts  of  Congress  attributed 
to  tl  e legal-tender  paper. 

[ will  endeavor  to  show  you  hereafter  what  effect  this  dei)reciated  currency 
had  ipou  the  wages  of  labor  and  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  w'hich  the  labor- 
ers \ ere  compelled  to  purchase  with  their  wages,  my  2>nrpose  at  the  present  mo- 
men  being  simply  to  prove,  by  our  own  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
in  ci  rculation  at  the  same  time  legal-tender  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  same 
dem  inination  at  any  ratio  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  commercial 
values  of  the  two  metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that,  therefore,  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver  by  the  United  S ates  alone  at  the 
ratu  of  16  to  1,  wdieu  the  true  commercial  ratio  is  about  31  to  1,  would  instantly 
contract  the  currency  by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  gold  now  iu  the  country. 

[f  the  overvaluation  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  a little  over  1 per  cent,  in  the 
coin  ige  law  of  1792  expelled  gold  and  established  silver  luonornetallism,  and  if  the 
overvaluation  of  gold  to  the  extent  of  less  than  1 per  cent,  in  the  Acts  of  1834 
and  1887  expelled  silver  from  circulation  and  established  gold  monometallism,  is 
not  he  conclusion  irresistible  that  the  free  and  unlimited  (linage  of  legal-tender 
silvt  r at  the  present  time,  at  an  overvaluation  of  nearly  100  per  cent.,  would  at 
onct  place  the  country  upon  a monometallic  silver  basis  ? This  question  does  not 
seen  , to  me  to  be  open  to  serious  argument,  and  when  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Uni  ed  States  shall,  iu  defiance  of  our  own  experience  <luring  a period  of  eigh  y- 
nint  years,  and  in  defiance  of  the  experience  of  other  nations  during  many  cen- 
turii  s,  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver  at  such  a ratio,  it  is  the 
dut;;  of  the  peoi)le,  and  especially  the  duty  of  the  laboring  people,  to  pause  before 
it  u too  late  and  carefully  consider  whether  they  will  determine  to  overthrow 
thei  ’ existing  monetary  system  and  substitute  iu  its  place  the  depreciated  silver 
moL  onietallism  of  Asia  and  Mexico  and  the  small  states  and  re})ublies  of  Central 
and  South  America,  with  their  low  rates  of  wages  and  their  high  rates  of  exchange. 

Under  the  Coinage  Act  of  1792  we  had  silver,  but  no  gold,  and  under  the 
Acb  of  1834  and  1837,  >vith  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  we  had  gold,  but  no  silver, 
exet  pt  the  token  subsidiary  coins  after  1853  ; while  now,  with  gold  as  the  standard 
and  limited  coinage  of  silver,  we  have  both  gold  and  silver  as  full  legal-tender 
moL  ey  in  larger  amounts  than  ever  before  in  onr  history , and  the  coins  of  the  two 
met  Is  are  kept  equal  in  purchasing  power  by  the  credit  and  resources  of  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  intrinsic  value. 

RLAL  QUESTION— SHALL  WE  HAVE  SILVER  MONOMETALLISM? 

We  have  now  about  $620,000,000  in  gold,  and  $113,000,000  in  full  legal-tender 
silver,  besides  $78,216,677  in  subsidiary  silver  coins,  which  are  legal  tender  iu 
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payments  not  exceeding  $10,  au<l  the  real  question  for  the  })cople  to  decide  is 
wdiether  they  w ill  continue  to  use  the  coins  of  l>oth  metals  or  iidoj)t  a monetary 
system  wdiicli  always  has  and  ahvays  will  drive  one  of  them  out  of  tlie  country.  I 
am  not  here,  therefore,  this  evening  to  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  gol  1 coin 
as  money,  or  to  oppose  a conservative  and  safe  use  of  silver  coin  as  money 
along  w'ith  gold  and  at  a parity  with  gold  ; but  I am  liere  to  insist  that  we  shall 
not  abandon  the  present  legal  standard  of  value,  expel  all  the  gold  from  the 
country  and  adopt  silver  monometallism,  with  free  (M>inage  of  a nominal  dollar 
worth  intrinsically  only  51  or  52  cents.  I am  hei*e  to  in.sist  that  tlie  mints  of  the 
United  States,  wliitli  w^ere  (amstructed  and  are  maintained  and  operated  at  the 
expense  of  all  thei>eo])hs  shall  not  be  used  for  the  exclusive  l>eiietit  of  the  owuiers 
of  silver  bullion  under  a law  giving  them  the  right  to  have  51  or  52  cents’  w'orth 
of  their  silver  coined  free  of  charge  and  stami)ed  as  a dollar,  and  compelling  you 
and  all  otliers  to  receive  it  from  tliem  as  a dollar. 

All  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  o])crated  to  their  full  capacity  and  doing 
no  otlier  work,  <a)uld  not  coin  into  standard  silver  dollars  t\v(vtliirds  of  the  annual 
production  of  silver  in  our  own  country  ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  offer  five  coinage  to  all  the  silvtT  in  the  world  at  a legal  valuation 
almost  doubh*  its  commercial  value  in  the  mark(ds  of  the  foreign  countries  where 
it  is  i)roduced.  The  annual  i>roduction  of  silver  in  the  world  is  about  $216,000,- 
000  at  onr  coinage  rate,  and  tlie  annual  (*apaeity  of  our  mints  to  coin  standard 
silver  dollars  is  only  about  $40,000,000.  Last  year  w e coined  $43,933,475  iu  gold 
and  $9,06*1480  iu  silver  ; so  that  if  onr  mints  w'ere  devoted  exclusively  to  the  free 
coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  the  ailditio.i  to  our  stock  of  metallic  money 
wauild  bo  about  $15,000,000  less  every  y(‘ar  than  it  is  now',  and  it  would  not  be 
good  money  after  it  w^as  coined.  More  than  6ft(‘en  years  w’onld  elapse  before 
w'e  could  at  this  rate  coin  enough  depreciated  silver  dollars  to  su])ply  the  place 
of  the  good  gold  <lolIars  exiK'lled  from  tlie  country,  and,  in  the  meantime,  a com- 
plete revolution  would  have  to  he  (‘fftsded  in  our  C(»mmercial  rtdations  with  other 
nations  and  iu  all  our  domestic  business  affairs,  including  a readjustment  of  the 
wages  of  labor,  tlie  iirico  of  commodities,  the  rates  of  municijial,  State  and 
Federal  taxatiim,  charges  for  transportation  and  every  other  matter  involving 
the  use  of  money  or  credit.  We  should  descend  by  a single  step  from  the  liighest 
standard  of  value  to  silv<n-  monometallism,  with  a contracted  and  at  the  same 
time  depreciated  currency,  a financial  exiieriimnit  wdiich  lias  no  jirecedent  iu 
the  monetary  iuteri^st  of  the  w’orld. 

Fortunately,  when  cliangt‘shav(*  lieretohmGieen  made  in  the  circulation  by  the 
substitution  of  the  coins  of  one  metal  for  tlie  coins  of  the  other,  the  difference  in 
their  value  has  been  very  small  and  the  ]>i'ocess  of  substitution  has  been  gradual 
and  created  no  great  financial  disturbance.  Under  the  Act  of  1792  the  difiereuce  in 
value  between  the  coins  and  tlie  legal  ratio  w'as  only  a liltle  over  1 per  cent.,  ami 
vet  within  less  than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  that  statute  Congress  w*as 
compelled  to  re-enforce  our  stock  of  money  by  making  certain  foreign  coins  legal- 
tender  iu  the  ])ayiiient  of  debts,  and  on  the  same  da\  of  the  jiassage  of  the  Act  of 
1834,  which  put  the  country  on  a gold  basis  by  undervaluing  silver  about  1 iier 
cent,  C^mgress  }>assed  anotlier  statute  making  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
I'ortugal,  Brazil,  France,  IMexico  ami  Colombia  legal  temler  by  w'eight  iu  the  pay- 
rneut  of  debts,  thus  ])roviding  as  far  as  possible  against  a contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency on  acc'ouut  of  the  expulsion  cit  silver  fi'om  the  circulation.  Luring  the  war, 
wlieu  gohl  was  leaving  the  country,  legal  tender  treasury  notes  w^ererajudly  issued, 
under  the  authoiity  of  Congress,  to  take  its  j^lace,  and,  instead  of  a contraction 
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of  th' ! curroncT,  'we  had  an  expansion.  After  the  war,  when  it  was  determined  to 
chaui  e the  cdiaracter  of  onr  currency  again  hy  the  resum]  diou  of  specie  payments, 
the  li  w was  enacted  four  years  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it  was  to  take  effe('t^ 
in  on  ler  that  ample  opportunity  might  he  afforded  to  adjust  the  business  of  the 
])eop  e to  the  altered  couditionk  Now,  however,  all  the  c.onservative  and  pruden- 
tial c msiderations  that  have  usually  c-ontrolled  in  the  settlement  of  great  financial 
quesl  ions  seem  to  he  utterly  disregarded,  and  we  are  confronted  hy  an  organized 
and  f ggressive  movement  to  destroy  hy  a single  blow  the  measures  of  value  u])ou 
whic  i all  existing  contracts  are  based,  and  thus  subvert  the  very  foundations  of 
our  r louetary  system,  without  allowing  a single  day  to  pi'epare  for  the  change. 

1 11  the  general  confusion  and  disorder  resulting  from  such  a radical  measure, 
what  will  he  the  condition  of  the  American  laborer  ? Will  he  he  benefited  or  in- 
jurei'  hy  reducing  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  his  wages  are  paid,  and  at  the 
same  time  iucreasiug  tlie  prices  of  the  commodities  for  which  his  wages  are  ex- 

peud  h1  ? 

EFFECT  ON  THE  WAGE-WORKERS, 
tor  more  than  a <|uarter  of  a century,  through  laiior  orgaui- 
zatio  IS  and  otherwise,  to  secure  a rate  of  wages  which  would  make  the  proceeds 
of  a day’s  work  etpial  to  the  cost  of  a day’s  subsistence  for  the  workingman  and 
his  f.'.mily,  you  are  asked  by  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  to  join  them  in  destroy- 
ing < ne-half  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in  which  you  are  paid,  and  im- 
pose upon  yourselves  the  task  of  doubling  the  nominal  amount  of  your  wages  heie- 
after  ; that  is,  to  struggle  for  another  tpiarter  of  a century,  or  i)erliaps  longer,  to 
raise  vour  wages  in  a depreciated  currency  to  a point  which  will  enable  you  to 
pure  lase  with  them  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  y’ou  can  purchase  now  , 
and  f,  after  veai's  of  contention,  privation  and  industrial  disorder,  y'ou  shouhl  at 
last!  ucceed  in  so  adjusting  wages  tliat  they  would  |)rocure  at  the  higher  2>i*ices 
of  a mmodities  just  what  they  will  i)rocurenow  at  the  ex  isting  ]>rices,  w'hat  would 
you  lavc  gained  by  the  idiauge  from  the  old  to  the  new  conditions  ? 

The  FAiiUACY  of  Fifty-cknt  DoiUiARS, 

Money  received  for  wages,  like  money  received  on  every  other  account,  is 
ible  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  other  commodities,  audit 
ircely'  necessary  b)  suggest  that  a dollar  worth  50  cents  ■will  not  j)urchase  as 
i in  the  markets  as  a dollar  worth  lOO  cents.  To  call  a dime  a dollar  would 
nothing  whatever  to  its  intrinsic,  value  or  inirchasing  j)ower ; it  would 
buy  only'  a dime’s  worth  of  goods.  If  these  jjrojiositions  are 
ad.,  it  is  clear  that  when  wages  are  jiaid  in  a dejireciated  currency 
,’ates  of  wages  must  lie  increased  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
ay',  and  in  ])roportion  to  the  increase  in  the  xirices  of  other  things,  or  the  la- 
r will  suffer  a loss.  But  I affirm  that  it  is  the  universal  rule  that  the  rates  of 
•s  do  not  im*rease  in  proportion  to  the  dei)reciati<ui  in  the  value  of  the  money 
liich  they  are  paid,  and  that  w'hen  the  currency  is  depreciated  the  rates  of 
»s  do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  tlie  j)rices  of  the  commodi- 
:!ie  laboivr  is  compelled  to  jmrehase.  If  tliere  has  been  a single  excejition  to 
rule  in  this  or  in  any'  other  country,  my'  investigations  have  not  enabled  me 
111  it,  and  1 do  not  believe  one  can  be  found. 

Ouu  War  Experien(Je  with  Deprectatep  Currexcy. 
it  is  not  my'  jiurpose  to  weary  y'ou  by'  the  ju'esentation  ot  voluminous  statis- 
tics, or  by  a tedious  recital  of  facts,  but  the  particular  2)ro2)Ositiou  now  under 
con:  ideration  is  of  such  great  importance  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  that  you 
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must  jiermit  me  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  experience  of  the  laboring 
peojile  in  our  own  country  during  the  y'ears  immediately'  following  the  introduction 
of  a dejireciated  iiajier  currency  in  1862,  and  also  to  the  very  low  rates  of  wages 
which  now  jirevail  in  countries  having  the  silver  standard  of  value,  or  the  so- 
called  double  standard  of  value  with  coinage  of  silver  at  a legal  ratio  not  corre- 
s2)ouding  with,  the  commercial  value  of  the  metal,  and,  in  doing  this,  I will  make 
no  statement  that  cannot  be  fully'  sustained  by'  reliable  evidence. 

( hi  the  3d  of  ]\Iarch,  1893,  a sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  a report  ou  the  course  of  prices  and  wages  in  this  coun- 
try for  a period  of  fifty-two  years,  embracing  the  prit*es  of  almost  every  article  of 
cousumj)tiou  in  common  use  among  thejieojde  and  the  rates  of  "wages  in  almost 
every'  industry  carried  on  during  that  time,  and,  iu  order  that  you  may' learn  from 
this  offiidiil  and  iiii2)artial  investigation  what  effect  a depreciated  currency  has  ou 
W'ages  and  prices,  I will  briefly  state  some  of  the  most  material  facts  and  conclu- 
sions emlxxlied  in  that  document.  The  sub-eommittee  consisted  of  five  Senators 
representing  both  2)olitical  ^larties  and  both  sides  of  the  currency  t|uestion,  and 
the  investigation,  which  lasted  nearly  two  y'ears,  was  most  thoiouglily  and  imjiar- 
liallv  made,  with  no  purjiose  in  view  excejit  t\>  ascertain  and  rejiort  the  actual 
facts,  and,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  questions  of  fact,  the  report  was  unanimous. 
As  stated  heretofore,  (’ongress,  early  iu  the  year  1862,  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  issuing  legal-tender  2*aj>cr,  gold  w'as  driven  out  t)f  circulatiou,  s^^ecie  j)aynients 
were  suspended,  tlu^  (‘urreney  })egan  at  once  to  de])nH*iate  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  i)apcr  dollar  was  worth  less  than  7(>  cents  in  gold.  From  the 
time  the  depreciation  began  the  |>rice  of  commodities  and  the  wages  of  labor 
were  })aid  in  }>apcr  currency'  and  the  injurious  effe(d  u})*)u  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  man  is  clearly  sliown  in  the  rc})ort  referred  to. 

WoKKINUMEN  THE  SlU’KERKRS. 

In  1862  the  wages  of  labor,  i>aid  in  dei>refiated  ]>aper,  w'ere  less  than  3 }ier 
cent,  higher  iu  paper  than  when  2>aid  in  gold,  but  the  2)riees  of  the  2‘23  articles 
used  bv  tlie  laborers  and  oilier  people  in  the  maintenance  of  their  families  were 
nearlv  18  ^ler  cent,  higher  than  they  w'ero  w'heu  paid  in  gohl  ; iu  1863  the  wages  of 
labor*  paid  in  depreciated  paper  w'orth  about  69  ceuts  ou  the  dollar  w'ere  UM._>  per 
cent,  higher  than  when  paid  iu  gold,  but  the  prices  of  the  articles  the  laborer  had 
to  buy  w'ith  his  "wages  w'ere  nearly'  49  tier  cent,  liigher  ; iu  1864  t ie  w'ages  of  labor 
]»aid  ill  depreciated  papt‘r  dollars  worth  49  cents  each  had  advanced  25 per  cent., 
but  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  advanced  90 percent.  ; in  1865  w'ages 
paid  iu  }).ip*M'  curreuey  w'ortli  63  ceuts  ou  the  dollar  had  advanced  43  per 
cent,  above  tlie  rates  i>reviously  paid  in  gohl.  or  its  eiiuivalent,  but  the  prices  of 
comuioditicH  hail  advaiu*ed  nearly  117  per  cent.— that  ii  to  say,  had  more  than 
doulded  ; and  in  1866  wages  jiaid  iu  a curreuey  w’orth  71  ceuts  ou  the  dollar  had 
advaucevl  a fraction  more  than  52  jier  cent,  from  the  previous  rates  in  gohl  or 
its  eauivahmt,  but  the  i»rices  of  comiiuxlities  bad  advanced  90  i)or  eeut.  The  rise 
iu  tLi  rates  of  w'ages  never  corresiionde*!  w'ith  the  rise  iu  the  jiriees  of  other 
tliiuc:^  until  the  year  1869,  four  y'ears  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  value 
of  our  (Mirrency  was  71  ceuts  ou  the  dollar,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  no 
farther  depreidatiou  w'ould  occur.  In  I860  this  country  was  on  a gohl  basis  aud 
bail  been  ou  that  basis  for  many  years  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts  of  1834  aud 
1837.  \Yages  were  then  paiil  iu  gold  or  its  eiiuivaleiit,  aud  by  reducing  the  wages 
paid  :u  a depreciated  (‘urreiiey  to  a gold  basis  aud  comparing  them  with  the  rates 
l>aid  hi  gold  iu  i860  w'i‘  shall  liave  another  demonstration  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  cheaj)  money  ou  the  interests  of  the  laborer. 
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O i this  basis  the  laborer  received  76  cents  and  2 mills  in  1863  instead  of  the 
gold  cl  .^llar  he  received  in  1860  ; in  1864  he  received  80  cents  and  8 mills  instead 
of  a g )ld  dollar,  and  in  1865  he  received  66  cents  and  2 mills  instead  of  a gold 
dollar 

Ii  otner  words,  the  wages  of  labor,  measured  by  gold  as  they  were  in  1860, 
when  ve  had  a sound  currency,  had  fallen  about  24  per  cent,  in  1863,  more  than 
19  per  cent,  in  1864,  and  nearly  44  per  cent,  in  1865,  when  wo  had  a depreciried 
currercy,  and,  gentlemen,  the  force  of  this  illustration  is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  fa  ds  that  these?  rcnlnctions  in  the  rates  of  wages  occurred  at  a time  when 
severa  hundred  tliousand  laborers  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  competi- 
tion, ■s  hen  the  government  Avas  engagc?d  in  the  prosecution  of  a great  Avar  and  was 
expent  Ling  money  lavishly  for  all  kind.s  <-)f  supplies  for  the  a)*my  and  navy,  and  when 
the  ces  of  aU  the  products  of  labor  had  largely  increased.  Surely  if  there  ever 
can  be  a time  when  an  abundance  of  cheap  money  will  increase  the  wages  and 
impro’  0 the  condition  of  laboring  men  these  results  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
plishei  I under  the  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  existing,  especially  in 
the  gi  3at  centers  of  industry  from  1861  to  1865,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  other 
pei’iod  in  our  history  Avhen  the  rates  of  wages  fell  so  rai)idly  or  so  low. 


THE  \VAaE-EAKNEirS  EXPERIENCES  WITH  DEIllECIATED  SILVER. 


T1  e recent  experience  of  the  Rej^ublic  of  Chili  furnishes  another  imi^ressive 
warnii  g to  the  wage-earner  against  tlio  evils  of  a depreinated  cuiTency.  That 
country  had  for  along  time  the  so-called  double  standard  of  value,  with  coin- 
age of  legal-tender  gold  and  silver  at  the  rate  of  16.39  to  1,  but  as  this  was  a cou- 
sideral  le  undervaluation  of  silver  the  coins  of  that  metal  went  out  of  circulation 
and  gcLd  constituted  the  medium  of  exchange  and  actual  standard  of  value  until 
about  1 he  beginning  of  the  year  1876  ; but  as  soon  as  the  commercial  value  of  silver 
fell  be  ow  the  ratio  of  16.39  to  1 as  coni])ared  with  gold  all  the  gold  Avent  out  of 
circuh  tion  and  the  country  had  sih^er  monometallism.  In  1875,  befoi’e  this  change 
took  p ace,  the  j^eso,  or  dollar  of  Chili,  Avas  worth  about  88J  cents  in  our  money, 
but  in  1885,  ten  years  after,  gold  Avent  out  and  silver  came  in,  the  i^eso  was  Avorth 
less  th  in  53  cents  in  our  money.  Silver  (*on tinned  to  depreciate  and,  beside.s,  large 
amoun:;s  of  papm*  currency  Avere  issued  by  the  government  and  the  banks,  and  in 
1895,  t vventy  years  after  the  change  from  the  gold  basis  to  1 lie  silver  basis,  the  ])eso 
was  W(  rth  only  about  34 J cents  in  our  money. 

L(  t us  see,  noAv,  AV'hat  effect  this  cheap  money,  or,  in  other  words,  this  system  of 
silver  i lonometallism  Avhich  you  are  asked  to  adopt  here,  had  upon  the  Avages  of  labor 
in  that  country.  Our  minister  at  Santiago  has  very  recently  made  an  official  investi- 
gation and  report  upon  this  subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  jmblished,  from  which 
it  appi  ars  that  in  the  northern  part  of  Chili,  Avhere  labor  has  always  been  in  greater 
deman  I than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  gi-eat  nitrate  fields  located  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  very  little  change  took  jdace  even  in  the  nominal  rates  of 
wages,  notwithstanding  the  great  fall  in  the  y^alue  of  the  currency — that  is,  laborers 
contini.ed  to  receive  in  depreciated  money  about  the  same  amount  they  received 
before  in  good  money.  In  1875,  Avhen  the  peso  was  Avorth  88^  cents,  a mechanic, 
a boile  -maker,  a blacksmith,  a carpenter,  a fireman  and  an  ordinary  laborer  received 
togotli  r for  a (lav’s  work  18 J pesos,  or  ^?1(5.85  iii  onr  money  ; in  1885  the  same 
person  ( rt'ceived  for  the  same  work  20?  i)esos,  hut  owinpto  the  depreciation  of  the 
onmm  -y  this  was  equal  to  only  §10.98  in  our  money,  and  in  1895,  twenty  years 
efter  tl  le  country  had  dc^scended  to  a silver  basis,  the  same  laborers  received  for 
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the  same  work  25.95  i^esos,  but  the  value  of  tlie  peso  Avasless  than  35  cents,  and 
consequently  their  Avages  amounted  to  only  S8.34in  our  money,  or  just  about  oue- 
half  of  what  they  had  received  twenty  years  before.  In  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  result  Avas  substantially  th  ^ same,  though  not  quite  so  injurious  to  the  laborer. 
In  1875,  a day’s  Av^ages  for  fiA^e  men,  a mason,  a caiqieuter,  a gas-titter,  a ]>amter  and 
an  ordinary  laborer  ainoimted  altogether  to  S*>.45  in  our  money,  but  in  1885  the 
Avages  of  the  same  men  were  §5.53,  and  in  1895  $4.99.  In  the  southern  i)art  of 
the  Rex)ublie  there  Avas  some  increase  in  the  uouiinal  amount  i>f  Avages  jniid  betAveeu 
1876  an  1 1889,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a line  of  railway  Avas  then  being  con- 
structed through  that  region  l>y  foreign  cax>ital,  but  since  the  latter  date  the 
general  average  rate  of  Avages  has  remained  substantially  the  same,  although  paid 
in  a constantly  depreciating  currency. 

Our  minister  to  Chili,  after  a very  careful  examination  of  the  entire  situation 
in  that  country,  says  : 

“ It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  Chili,  as  in  all  other  countries  Avhich 
have  had  a like  financial  exijcrieuce,  the  consequences  of  cheap  money  liave 
weighed  most  heavily  ux)on  the  classes  that  are  least  able  to  sup]>ort  the  burden.” 

The  evils  of  sih^er  monojiietallisni  and  a de]>reciated  currency  finally  became 
intolerable  in  that  country,  and,  although  it  produces  considerable  silver  and 
A'ery  little  gold,  it  has  recently  adopted  the  gold  standard  of  value. 

Jai>an. 

In  nearly  eA'ery  country  in  the  world  having  the  gold  standard  of  value  the 
wages  of  labor  have  increased  materially  during  the  last  tweuty-tiAn*  years,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  imrchasiiig  ])OAver  of  the  money  in  which  Avages  are  paid  has 
increased  also,  Avhile  in  the  couutriiis  having  the  sih’cr  standard  of  value  Avages 
have  been  actually  reduced  by  the  de[)reciatiou  of  tlie  currency  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  laborer  is  in  a much  Avorse  condition  than  lie  Avas  at  the  beginning  of  that 
jieriod.  Japan,  by  far  the  most  progressive  and  jirosiierous  country  in  the  East, 
coins  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16.18  to  1,  a ratio  Avhich  greatly 
overA'alues  silver,  and,  as  the  government  does  not  maintain  the  j'arity  of  the 
two  metals,  the  curi'encv  is  on  a depreciated  silvm*  basis.  Wages  are  paid  in 
silver,  of  course,  because  tlie  laboring  men  ami  women  ahvays  get  the  cheap- 
est money  in  circulation,  and  they  generally  pay  the  highest  jiriees  for  the 
articles  they  buy,  for  the  reason  that  their  ])uroliases  are  usually  made  in  small 
quantities  at  a time.  The  Japanese  silver  yen  is  AVorth  a little  less  than  50 
cents  in  our  money,  and  Avhen  the  Avages  of  labor,  })aid  in  this  dejireciated 
coin,  are  reduced  to  our  standard  of  \ alue,  they  appear  so  insignificant  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  people  who  receive  the  miserable  pittance  can 
live  and  maintain  their  families.  The  average  daily  eai’uiugs  of  a bricklayer 
aiuount  to  33  cents  ; blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  receive  30  <*eiits  ; 
compositors  in  printing  offices,  29  cents  ; ]jressmeu,  26  cents  ; roofers,  29  cents; 
stonecutters,  36  cents  ; ordinary  tailors,  28  cents  ; AveaA'ers,  15  cents  ; and  in  idl 
the  long  list  of  occupations  and  Avages  no  laborer,  hoAvever  skilled,  can  be  found 
Avho  receives  more  than  49  cents  per  day,  excejit  porcelain  artists  in  the  great  city 
of  Yokohama,  AvhcLget  72  cents.  Factory  laborers  even  in  that  city,  Avhere  most 
of  the  great  industries  are  carried  on  by  American  or  Enroxiean  capitalists, 
receive  21  cents  per  day,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  recei\^e  less. 

Mexico. 

Our  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  with  a constitutional  government  A'ery 
similar  to  our  own,  with  an  area  of  767,000  square  miles  aud  a population  of  only 
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i 12,()O0dK)0,  with  almost  marvelous  natural  rosonrcTs  awaiting  development, 
ffering  a most  inviting  held  for  the  investment  of  ea])ital  and  the  employment 
»or,  has  the  silver  standard  of  value,  gold  not  being  in  use,  ami  if  ehtva})  money 
blessing  to  the  laboring  man  he  ought  to  be  prosperous  and  happy  in  that 
ry.  The  Mexican  dollar  contains  877.17  grains  of  pure  silver,  or  nearly  G 
s more  than  is  contained  in  our  dollar,  and  yet,  not  being  sustained  by  a 
tary  system  which  keeps  it  at  a parity  witli  gold,  it  is  worth  only  about  58 
in  our  money.  Wages  are  paid  in  silver  and  are  very  low  in  comparison 
the  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  the  same  services,  in  many  inst  luces  not 
half  as  much,  while  the  prices  of  commodities  generally  are  uuu*h  higher 
they  are  here.  The  prices  of  impoi'ted  articles  esj)ecially  are  exorbitantly 
in  Mexico,  becaiise  they  have  to  be  ]>aid  for  abroad  in  gohl,  and  tlie  deprecia- 
)f  their  money  is  so  great  that  it  requires  two  dollars  in  silver  to  pay  one 
Id. 

Llthough  our  own  silver  dollar  contains  less  tine  silver  than  the  Mexican  ilol- 
ne  of  ours  is  nearly  equal  in  exchangeable  value  to  two  of  theirs,  because 
the  coinage  is  limited  and  the  government  issues  the  coins  on  its  own  account 
as  pledged  its  faith  and  m’edit  to  keep  them  as  good  as  gold— a i>ledge  that 
een  faithfully  kejit  up  to  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  conq)laints  and  de- 
.ations  of  our  free-coinage  oiipoaeuts.  Uutler  onr  i)oli<*y  the  dollar  jiaid  to 
.boring  man  for  his  wages  is  just  as  good  and  will  purchase  just  as  much  in 
larkets  as  the  dollar  ]>aid  to  the  bondholders,  or  to  any  other  class  of  credit- 
but  if  we  are  to  have  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver  for  the 
it  of  the  owners  of  the  bullion,  the  government  and  the  i>eo2)le  at  large  Avould 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  coins,  and  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  rtHpiire 
overninent  to  keep  them  equal  in  exi*haugeable  value  to  gold.  The  dollars, 
aidly  as  coined,  would  be  delivered  to  the  owners  of  1 he  bullion  free  of  charge, 
he  government  would  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  tax  all  tlie  ])eoi»lo  of  the 
try  in  order  to  ])roL*ure  gold  with  which  to  redeem  these  private  coins.  The 
• of  our  dollar  would,  therefore,  be  no  greatm*  than  the  intrinsic  or  commer- 
/alue  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  and  its  purchasing  j^ower  in  the  markets 
d be  diminished  about  one-half  ; but  the  wages  of  labor  would  remain,  for  a 
time  at  least,  substantially  at  the  2)i*esent  rates,  nr  if  they  sliould  be  iiom- 
/ increased  on  account  of  the  dei)reciatiou  td*  the  currency,  ex2)erience  in  the 
shows  that  they  would  not  increase  in  i^roportion  to  the  increase  in  the  2)rices 
mmodities.  Kises  in  the  rates  of  wages  take  jilaco  very  slowly,  while  the 
s of  commodities  move  rapidly,  at  some  2>eriods  (^hanging  seveiYil  times 
e course  of  a single  day,  and  these  movements  are  always  more  frequent 
more  harmful  when  the  currenev  is  in  an  unsettled  condition. 


ATTITUDE  OF  MANUFACTUKIMIS. 

ton  have  doubtless  observed  recently  what  ai)2)ears  to  l>e  quite  a formid- 
able demonstration  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  certain  large  man 
iifac  iiring  interests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  couiitrv,  upon  the  ground  that 
if  wi  continue  to  maintain  our  jjresent  standard  of  \alue  the  silver-standard 
coui  tries,  especially  India,  China  and  Japan,  will  soon  be  able  to  undersell  them 
in  tl  e markets  of  the  world.  Reduced  to  its  sim2)lest  form,  the  projjosition  of 
tliesj  gentlemen  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  in  this 
com  try  cannot  continue  to  jmy  their  laborers  high  wages  in  gold,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. and  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  abroad  v ith  the  manufacturers  of 
simi  ar  goods  in  silver-standard  countries,  who  tlunr  laborers  low  wages  in 
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depreciated  silver,  and  therefore  they  insist  that  a monetary  system  shall  he 
adopted  here  which  will  give  them  the  advantage  of  paying  fur  their  labor  in 
depreciated  silver.  The  theory  is  that  with  free  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver 
the  wages  of  labor  in  this  country  would  be  paid  in  .silver  dollars  worth  aboiat 
half  as  miicli  as  gold  dollars,  but  the  products  of  labor,  which  would  ])eloiig  to 
the  employer,  would  be  sold  fur  gold  in  the  markets  abroad,  ami  that  the  gold 
thus  obtained  could  be  exchanged  fur  .silver  at  about  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in 
gohl  for  two  dollars  in  .silver  ; and  thus  the  process  would  go  on,  the  emi.loyer 
getting  gold  of  full  value  and  the  laborer  getting  depreciated  silver,  which,  in 
tlie  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  would  be  a most  happy  solution  of  this  (jnes- 

tion. 

If  the  interests  of  labor  arc  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  and  if  it 
were  not  rea.sonably  certain  that  a sudden  revolution  in  our  monetary  system 
would  at  once  arrest  the  progress  of  all  our  industries  and  produce  almost 
universal  bankruptcy,  this  scheme  to  make  the  employer  very  rich  and  the  labort  r 
very  poor  might  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ; but  the  American  laborer 
has  a right  to  demand  pay  fur  his  work  in  as  good  money  as  the  emi)loyer 
receives  for  his  products  in  any  part  of  the  worhl,  and  when  he  surrenders  this 
right  he  is  doomed  to  the  same  fate  that  has  already  overtaken  his  brothers  in 
tlie  Hilver-standard  couiilries. 

It  is  but  simple  jn.stiee  to  say,  in  thi.s  coniieetiou.  that  the  great  body  of 
em])loyers,  a vast  majority  of  the  men  wlio  have  emV)arked  tlieir  capital  in  indus- 
trial enterprises  and  arc  relying  for  success  ujion  their  skill  and  energy  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  their  business,  do  not  want  the  present  standard  of  value  over- 
thrown, because  they  know  that  the  establishment  of  silver  monometallism 
would  be  ruinous  to  them  and  to  all  who  are  dependent  upon  them  for  cmploy- 
meut  or  for  the  supply  of  commodities  at  reasonable  prices. 

INVESTMENTS  OE  LABOR. 

If  the  solution  of  this  cpiestion  atfeeted  only  the  eharaeter  and  amoinit  and 
inirehasing  po\ver  of  the  future  earnings  of  the  American  laborer  it  would  still  be 
a subject  of  the  gravest  importance  to  liim  ; but  its  importance  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  safety  and  value  of  a very  considerable  part  of  his 
past  earnings  are  also  involved.  The  thrifty  and  provident  workingman,  antici- 
pating a time  when  he  may  be  disabled  or  deprived  of  employment,  has 
endeavored  to  save  something  out  of  his  earnings  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  in  the  future,  and  has  laid  it  away  at  home,  or 
deposited  it  in  a bank  or  building  association,  or  invested  it  in  a life-insurance 
policy,  or  loaned  it  to  some  friend  in  whom  he  has  coulidenee.  He  is  not  a 
debtor,  but  a creditor,  aud  the  corporatious  and  individuals  having  the  custody 
of  his  earnings  are  indebted  to  him  and  ought  to  j>ay  what  thej  owe  him  in  just 
as  good  money  as  he  put  into  their  hands. 

Sa\tngs  Banks  and  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  .savings  banks  in  your  own  State  hold 
824,357,400  on  deposit  for  83,802  people,  or  an  average  of  8257  for  each  depositor, 
and’  in  the  whole  country  they  hold  81,810,597,000  for  4,875,519  people,  or  an 
average  of  8371  for  each  depositor.  State  banks,  trust  companies  and  private 
banks  hold  81,340,888,000  for  about  1,500,000  people,  aud  national  ])auks  hold 
81,701.053,521  for  1,929,340  depo.sitors,  of  whom  1,724,000  have  le.ss  th.an  8l,(K)0 
to  their  credit.  Besides  these  institutions,  there  arc  (;,000  building  aud  loan 
as.sociatious  in  the  United  States,  having  abort  1,800,000  shareholders,  male 
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and  fiimale,  who  have  paid  dues  in  good  money  amounting  to  more  than  $500,- 
000,01  0.  There  are  nearly  700  of  these  associations  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone, 
and  i i these  institutions  many  laborers,  men,  women  and  even  children,  have 
depo!  ited  every  dollar  they  could  spare,  often  denying  themselves  some  of  the 
comb  rts  of  life  in  order  to  lay  up  something  for  a time  of  need. 

Life  Insukance. 

I [ore  than  2,000,000  of  our  iieoiile  have  taken  out  life  insurance  policies, 
wind  are  now  in  force,  amounting  to  $4,202,857,323,  and  have  paid  the  premiums 
on  th  nu  year  after  year  in  good  money,  while  the  mutual  benefit  and  assessment 
and  c >operative  and  fraternal  comjianies  and  associations  have  3,500,000  mem- 
bers, who  have  contributed  a large  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  funds  held  to 
reiml  urse  losses  sustained  by  sickness  or  death.  The  obligations  of  these  com- 
panie  i and  associations  to  their  members  amount  to  $5,184,670,936,  and  the  indus- 
trial lompauies  in  the  United  States  have  a membership  of  6,919,598,  with 
insur  mce  amounting  to  $816,650,678  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  and  it  is 
const  Liitly  increasing.  How  many  laboring  men  and  women  have  taken  out  jioli- 
cies  c r otherwise  contributed  from  their  earnings  to  insure  themselves  against 
loss  ly  accident  while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  cannot  be  accu- 
rateh  ascertained,  but  the  number  is  known  to  be  very  large. 

'1  he  banks,  trust  companies,  building  associations  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions iwe  the  iieople  of  the  United  States  to-day  $5,353,138,521  for  money  actually 
depot  ited,  a sum  nearly  eight  times  greater  than  the  total  capital  of  all  the 
natioi  al  banks  in  tlie  country,  while  the  life  insurance  jiolicies  held  by  the  jieople 
in  thi  vanous  kinds  of  coriiorations  and  as.sociations  and  in  force  to-day  amount 
to  $1<  ,203,804,357,  a larger  sum  than  has  been  actually  invested  in  all  our  railroads 
and  a jout  tifteeu  times  larger  than  the  capital  of  all  the  national  banks. 

FKEE  COINAGE  WOULD  BE  AN  IRKEPAEABLE  WRONG. 

I i view  of  these  facts,  which  cannot  be  successfully  disputed,  I submit  that 
you  o ight  seriously  to  consider  all  the  consccpiences  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow 
citize  IS  before  you  agree  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  legal  tender  silver 
at  a r .tio  of  16  to  1,  in  order  that  these  great  corporations  and  associations  may 
have  he  privilege  of  discharging  their  debts  to  the  peojde  by  paying  51  or  52 
cents  :m  the  dollar,  for  that  is  exactly  what  it  means.  It  is  a low  estimate  to  say 
that  t ich  one  of  the  depositors  in  savings  and  other  banks  and  in  building  asso- 
ciatio  IS,  and  each  holder  of  a life  insurance  policy  and  member  of  a mutual 
beuet  t and  assessment  association,  has  dependent  upon  liim  or  her  an  average  of 
at  lea  it  two  other  persons,  and,  if  so,  a majority  of  all  our  2>eople  are  directly  or 
indin  etly  creditors  of  these  corjioratious  and  associations  and  are  interested  in 
the  p eservatiou  of  a standard  of  value  which  will  in.sure  the  jiaymeut  of  their 
claim;  in  as  good  money  as  they  parted  with  when  they  made  their  loans  or 
dejios  its  or  jiaid  their  assessments  or  2’remiums.  Every  dollar  the  peo2ile  2>ut 
into  t lese  banks  and  trust  com2)anies  and  other  institutions,  and  every  dollar  they 
liaid  or  insurance  w'as  worth  100  cents  and  would  procure  100  cents’  worth  of 
coma  odities  in  the  market  w'hen  they  earned  it  and  when  they  invested  it,  and 
they  1 .ave  an  unquestionable  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  refunded  to  them  in 
dollai  ^ worth  100  cents  everywhere.  The  adoption  of  any  policy  that  would 
depri  e them  of  this  right  would  not  only  inflict  an  enormous  loss  upon  them,  but 
woult  so  seriously  impair  their  faith  in  the  fidelity  and  utility  of  such  institutions 
that  a ^tempts  to  accumulate  and  save  sur2>lus  earnings  would  be  ubandoued,  or 
at  leai  t greatly  discouraged,  for  a long  time  to  come. 
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But  if  free  and  mdimited  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 
is  established  in  this  country  a very  large  2>art  of  the  money  de2)osited  in  these 
various  kinds  of  savings  institutions  will  not  even  be  re2iaid  in  de2Jreciated  silver, 
but  w'ill  be  wholly  lost,  because  such  a reckless  monetary  system  would  23recipitate 
, ^ a financial  panic,  which  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  depositories  could  survive.  I 

doubt  that  there  is  a single  financial  institution  in  the  country  that  could  sustain 
the  2)res8ure  that  would  be  immediately  made  u2>ou  it  by  its  depositors  and  other 
creditors,  when  it  became  a))2)arent  that  our  standard  of  value  was  to  be  lowered 
and  our  currency  de2)reciated  by  free  coinage.  Payment  of  all  our  obligations 
held  abroad  would  be  demanded  in  gold  at  once ; every  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  this  c.ountry  would  be  instantly  withdrawn  ; every  man  who  owed  a 
t debt  at  home  or  abroad  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  it  all  de2)Ositors  in  banka 

and  other  institutions  would  want  to  withdraw  their  money  at  the  same  time  ; no 
loans  could  be  negotiated  and  no  credit  would  be  given,  because  no  man  wmuld 
lend  money  or  sell  2)ro2ierty  on  time  when  he  knew'  with  absolute  certainty  that 
he  would  be  ])aid  in  a de2)re<nated  currency,  (’reditors  would  not  wait  for  the 
' actual  ]>aasage  of  a free  coinage  law,  but  as  soon  as  such  a measure  had  received 

the  up2>roval  of  the  iieojile  at  an  election  they  would  demand  their  money,  and  if 
not  paid  they  would  enforce  its  collection  by  judicial  2)roeeediugs  and  the  forced 
sale  of  2iro|)erty.  It  is  useless  for  you  and  me  or  anybody  else  to  say  that  de2)o.s- 
itors  in  banks  and  other  creditors  ought  not  to  2>ursue  this  course  when  a crisis 
comes,  or  is  a2)2>rehended,  for  they  abvays  have  imrsued  it,  and  always  will,  un- 
less human  nature  itself  should  be  changed. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  you  saw  our  financial,  commercial  and  industrial 
affairs  violently  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  the  government  w ould  not  be  able  to 
maintain  gold  2>ayments  and  that  our  currency  Avould  descend  to  a silver  ba.sis. 
A^ou  saw  the  (>2)erations  of  indu.stry  interru2)ted,  banks  failing,  great  commercial 
houses  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  credit  seriously  impaired,  mills  and  fac- 
tories closed  and  thousands  of  laborers  thrown  out  of  em2)loyment,  and  a state  of 
panic  and  business  disorder  iirevailiug  in  every  2>art  of  the  country.  If  a mere 
► ^ doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  money  we  intended  to  use  2>roduced  these  distressing 

results  what  think  you  would  be  the  2)robable  consequences  of  a deliberate  deter- 
mination U2)on  the  2>art  of  our  2)eo2)le  to  ado2it  silver  monometallism  as  a 2iermanent 
system  ? The  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the  de2dorable  state  of  society 
tliat  would  immediately  follow  the  . nnouncement  of  such  a policy,  and  I will  not 
attem2>t  to  describ  it. 

It  cannot  be  2>  ssible  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  this  great  and  free  rc'public  the  2ieople  themselves  will  imitate  the  bad  exam2)le 
1 set  by  the  corru2)t  2’otentates  of  Euro2)c,  who  have  made  their  names  forever 

odious  in  history  by  debasing  the  money  of  their  subjects  and  robbing  the  indus- 
trious poor  of  the  just  rewards  of  their  labor.  The  greatest  crime  short  of  absolute 
2iolitical  eu.slavement  that  could  be  committed  against  the  workingman  in  this 
I w country  would  be  to  confiscate  his  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  em2)loyer  by  de- 

stroying the  value  of  the  money  in  which  his  wages  are  paid;  but,  gentlemen,  this 
irreparable  wrong  can  never  be  perpetuated  under  our  system  of  government 
unless  the  laboring  man  himself  assists  in  forging  his  ow  n chains. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  submitted,  as  briefly  and  as  plainly  as  the  nat- 
ure of  the  subject  would  2)ermit,  .some  of  the  reasons  why  I think  your  interests 
demand  the  maintenance  of  a sound  and  stable  currency,  I thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  your  kind  and  patient  attention  and  w'iU  detain  you  no  longer. 
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